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TOMATO

established and again when the first
duster of fruit Is full gro\vn will usu-
allv be sufficient, although in the
small garden it may be necessary to
put en another application later in
the season.

The early varieties are set 2 feet
apart in the row, and the rows are 3
feet apart. The midseason varieties
should be set 3 by 4 feet apart, and
some of the rapid-growing sorts
should be set 4 by 5 or 4 "by 6 feet
apart if the growing season is par-
ticularly long. If. tomatoes are too
crowded, they will not set fruit
heavily. There is no reason why to-
matoes should not produce from 15
to 25 pounds of fruit per plant. If
the plants are crowded, they may
produce only a third of that amount.
A mulch of any sort of plant refuse,
two inches deep and completely cov-
ering the ground, may double the
yield and save a tremendous amount
of hoeing and weeding. The mulch
should be put on as soon as the plants
are well established and before the
weeds get too much of a start. The
ground should be clean before the
material is put on.

Growing tomatoes on states is a
specialized type of culture which
should be used in the garden. The
plants are trimmed to a single stem,
just as they are in the greenhouse,
and tied to strings which are sup-
ported by wires carried by posts set
every 15 to 20 feet, or the plants
may be tied to single stakes as pole
beans are. The poles may be set
in, 2 feet apart each way, and
tied together at the top to form tri-
pods. A single plant is trained to each
post. This saves much space in the
garden and greatly increases the
yield per square foot. Growers who
i^e this method usually figure on 50

tons to the acre. The plants are
fastened to the stakes with soft twine
or pieces of rag. loose enough to pre-
vent the bark on the sterns from beincr
cut. The plants should be pruned by
pinching out the small shoots when
they are not over two inches long
Tomato plants grown by this method
should be given a good feeding of
liquid fertilizer even- two weeks to
keep the vines vigorous. The fruit
will size up much better and, if
grown rapidly, will be of a higher
quality. Rutgers, Marglobe, or Mich-
igan State Forcing are good varieties
in the southern states. In the north-
em states, the Bonny Best or Stokes-
dale may be more satisfactory.

Growing Rutgers tomatoes is an
art the perfection of which is worth
striving for. The Rutgers variety is
a free-growing variety which responds
quickly to cultural changes. It pro-
duces vine even though it is loaded
with fruit and grows particularly well
on soils of low fertility. A small
amount of fertilizer will give this va-
riety much more of a push in the
spring than it will give to some of
the other varieties. Utilizing these
considerations, a technique has been
worked out which makes it possible
to grow Rutgers as an early-fruiting
variety which will earn* through to
the first frost in the fall. Growers who
have used the following procedure
have found Rutgers a very satisfac-
tory variety. The seedlings are started
early in the greenhouse but grown
with practically no nitrogen or only
enough to maintain a slow, steady*
not too succulent growth. They are
grown to the flowering stage in the
pots, and then soaked with a trans-
planting solution for a few days be-
fore they are set in the garden. Care
must be taken in removing the plants